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Aldershot carried with it high executive command
in the field in the event of mobilisation of the
British Expeditionary Force. He himself was
already convinced that the call would soon come.
The portents were ominous, and Haig was not
alone in deducing from them the certainty of war.
At the War Office, the General Staff were urging
upon the civil authorities the urgent need of
adequate preparation in the Armed Forces of
the Crown, and Lord Roberts was preaching the
necessity of universal military service.

Little success crowned their efforts. Prepara-
tions required money, and money was not forth-
coming. All available funds were required for
the vast measures of social reform which the Gov-
ernment of the day were pursuing in full cry;
little could be made available for preparations
for a war which the majority of the Cabinet be-
lieved to be almost impossible, and which, even
if it did come, in their unanimous view, would not
involve the British Army.

Haig's advent at Aldershot was not hailed with
enthusiasm by the Aldershot Staff. Very few
of them had hitherto served under him ; he was
known by repute as a harsh and unfeeling task-
master. The greater part of his service had been
abroad, very few knew of his work at the War
Office, and Aldershot was jealous and somewhat
scornful both of " Hindoos from India" and
" pundits " from Whitehall. None the less the
Aldershot Staff was an exceedingly capable body
of officers, and it was not long before Haig's